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SPEED 


7.  Speed  recalled  being  present  when  a  delegation  from  the  Ohio  Valley 
states  called  at  the  White  House  with  complaints  and  demands.  Lincoln  re- 
sponded with  a  story  about  a  family  that  never  stayed  very  long  in  one  place: 
The  chickens  of  the  family  got  so  used  to  being  moved  that  whenever  they 
saw  the  wagon  sheets  brought  out,  they  laid  themselves  on  their  backs  and 
crossed  their  legs,  ready  to  be  tied.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  I  were  to  listen  to 
every  committee  that  comes  in  that  door,  I  had  just  as  well  cross  my  hands 
and  let  you  tie  me.  Nevertheless,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  —Speed,  30.  {Cj 

8.  Asked  when  he  slept,  Lincoln  replied: 

Just  when  everybody  else  is  tired  out.  -Speed  to  Herndon,  May  8, 1866, 
Herndon-Springer,  II,  324.  {Cj 

9.  At  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  the  summer  of  1864,  Speed  found  Lincoln  read- 
ing the  Bible  and  said  that  he  himself  was  still  a  religious  skeptic.  Lincoln 
replied: 

You  are  wrong,  Speed.  Take  all  of  this  book  upon  reason  that  you  can  and 
the  balance  on  faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die  a  happier  and  better  man.  — 
Speed,  32-33.  {C} 

10.  Echoing  the  words  of  a  Kentucky  politician  who  had  been  queried  in 
public  about  his  faith,  Lincoln  said: 

Speed,  you  had  better  be  without  money  than  without  religion.  —  Herndon 's 
undated  interview  (11:3169-24).  {Cj 

11 .  Concerning  a  number  of  men  in  prison  for  resisting  military  conscription 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  Lincoln  said  one  day  in  late  February  186 5: 

Well,  these  fellows  have  suffered  long  enough,  and  I  have  thought  so  for 
some  time,  and  now  that  my  mind  is  on  it,  I  believe  I  will  turn  out  the  flock. 
—  Speed  to  Herndon,  January  iz,  1866  (8:499-504). 

In  Speed,  27,  Lincoln  is  quoted  as  saying  more  expansively:  I  have  been  think- 
ing so  for  some  time  and  have  so  said  to  Stanton,  and  he  always  threatened 
to  resign  if  they  were  released.  But  he  has  said  so  about  other  matters  and 
never  did.  So  now,  while  I  have  the  paper  in  my  hand,  I  will  turn  out  the 
flock.  (D) 

Lincoln  was  not  ordinarily  sympathetic  to  draft-dodgers. 

12.  On  the  same  day,  a  woman  whose  son  he  had  ordered  released  from 
prison  thanked  Lincoln  and  spoke  of  meeting  htm  again  in  heaven.  He  said: 

I  am  afraid  with  all  my  troubles  I  shall  never  get  there,  but  if  I  do,  I  will  find 
you.  That  you  wish  me  to  get  there  is  the  best  wish  you  could  make  for  me. 
After  the  woman's  departure,  Speed  expressed  concern  about  the  effect  of  such 
interviews  on  Lincoln's  health.  He  replied:  I  am  very  unwell.  My  feet  and 
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hands  are  always  cold.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  in  bed.  But  things  of  that  sort 
don't  hurt  me;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  scene  which  you  witnessed  is 
the  only  thing  I  have  done  today  which  has  given  me  any  pleasure.  I  have  in 
that  made  two  people  happy.  That  old  lady  was  no  counterfeit.  The  mother 
spoke  out  in  all  the  features  of  her  face.  It  is  more  than  we  can  often  say 
that  in  doing  right,  we  have  made  two  people  happy  in  one  day.  Speed, 
die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me  by  those  who  know  me  best .  .  .  that 
I  always  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower  where  I  thought  a  flower 
would  grow.  -Speed  to  Herndon,  January  12, 1866  (8:499-504).  {Cj 
An  edited  version  is  in  Herndon,  III,  5z7-z8,  misdated  December  6, 1866. 
Another  version  with  different  details  and  different  phrasing  is  in  Speed,  z7-z8. 

Thomas  stackpole  A  White  House  guard  whom  Lincoln  once  recommended 
as  someone  he  had  come  to  know  "rather  intimately."*16 

1.  Tad's  mother  threatened  to  whip  htm  after  he  defaced  his  copper-toed 
shoes  as  a  gesture  against  Copperheads.  He  ran  to  Lincoln,  who  said: 

I  guess  I  must  exercise  my  executive  clemency  a  little  and  pardon  you, 
my  patriotic  boy.  You  shall  not  be  whipped  for  this  offense.  Go  and  ex- 
plain your  case  to  your  mother  as  it  now  stands.  -Interview,  Washington 
Chronicle,  June  18, 1865.  (Cj 

2.  When  Stackpole  complained  that  a  pet  goat  was  troublesome,  the  Presi- 
dent replied: 

It  interests  the  boys  and  does  them  good;  let  the  goat  be.  —  Ibid.  {Cj 

3.  Hearing  the  doorkeeper  try  to  dissuade  some  children  who  wanted  to  see 
him,  Lincoln  said: 

Let  the  little  codgers  take  their  turn.  —Ibid.  {Cj 

edward  stanly  (1810-1872)  Former  Whig  congressman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, a  Unionist  whom  Lincoln  appointed  military  governor  of  that  state  in  i86z. 
1.  Five  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion on  September  zz,  i86z,  James  C.  Welling,  associate  editor  of  the  National 
Intelligencer,  assertedly  recorded  in  his  diary  that  Stanly  had  told  him  the 
substance  of  an  interview  with  Lincoln  in  which  the  latter  stated: 
that  the  proclamation  had  become  a  civil  necessity  to  prevent  the  Radicals 

from  openly  embarrassing  the  government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  

that  without  the  proclamation  for  which  they  had  been  clamoring,  the 
Radicals  would  take  the  extreme  step  in  Congress  of  withholding  supplies 

for  carrying  on  the  war,  leaving  the  whole  land  in  anarchy  that  he  had 

prayed  to  the  Almighty  to  save  him  from  this  necessity,  adopting  the  very 
language  of  our  Savior- "If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me"-but 
the  prayer  had  not  been  answered.  —Rice  AT,  533  (1886).  {D} 
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Sympathy  for  Pets  and  People 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  "always  on  the  side  of  the  weak,"  said  New  Salem 
friend  Henry  McHenry.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  "Always  on  side  of  justice, 

with  the  weak  ever,"  said  New  Salem  friend  William  Greene.1  "Speed, 
die  when  I  may  I  want  it  said  of  me  by  those  who  know  me  best  to  say 
that  I  always  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower  when  I  thought  a 
flower  would  grow,"  President  Lincoln  told  long-time  friend  Joshua 
Speed  in  February  1865.  The  President  had  just  granted  the  request  of 
two  Pennsylvania  women  to  free  men  who  had  been  arrested  for  resisting 
the  draft.  Such  acts  of  thistle-plucking  were  a  signature  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
behavior.  Mr.  Lincoln  "was  remarkably  tender  of  the  feelings  of  others 
and  never  wantonly  offended  even  the  most  despicable  although  he  was 
a  man  of  great  nerve  when  aroused,"  said  another  long-time  friend, 

Joseph  Gillespie. 

Angry  as  he  was  with  General  George  Meade  for  not  following  up  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  in  July  1 863  with 
a  decisive  blow  at  the  retreating  Confederate  army,  Mr.  Lincoln  declined  to  unload  his  feelings  on  Meade.  He 
wrote  a  scathing  letter  to  Meade  but  never  sent  it,  telling  former  Secretary  of  War  Simon  Cameron  :  "Why 

should  we  censure  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  his  country  because  he  did  not  do  a  little  more?"4 

Mr.  Lincoln  "had  very  great  kindness  of  heart,"  recalled  another  lawyer-friend,  Leonard  Swett.  "His  mind  was 
full  of  tender  sensibilities;  he  was  extremely  humane,  yet  while  these  attributes  were  fully  developed  in  his 
character  and  unless  intercepted  by  his  judgement  controlled  him,  they  never  did  control  him  contrary  to  his 
judgment.  He  would  strain  a  point  to  be  kind,  but  he  never  strained  to  breaking.... He  would  be  just  as  kind 

and  generous  as  his  judgment  let  him  be  -  no  more."5 

Cousin  John  Hanks  recalled:  "Abe  Lincoln  did  Carry  a  drunken  man  home  one  night  to  keep  him  from 

freezing."6  Dennis  Hanks  disclaimed  knowledge  of  the  incident  but  admitted:  "He  was  good  Enough  &  tender 

Enough  &  Kind  Enough  to  have  save  Any  man  from  Evil  -  wrong  -  difficulties  or  damnation."  Another 
resident  of  Indiana  at  the  time,  David  Thurnham,  testified  to  the  truth  of  the  story.  He  said  that  he  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  "were  returning  home  from  Gentryville  [and]  we  were  passing  along  the  road  in  the  night.  We  saw 
something  laying  near  or  in  a  mud  hole  and  Saw  that  it  was  a  man;  we  rolled  him  over  and  over  -  wake  up  the 
man  -  he  was  dead  drunk  -  night  was  cold  -  nearly  frozen  -  we  took  him  up  -  rather  Abe  did  -  Carried  him  to 

Dennis  Hanks  -  built  up  a  fire  and  got  him  warm  - 1  left  -  Abe  staid  all  night."8 

The  story  is  told  in  the  Linder  family  about  Mr.  Lincoln's  kindness  to  his  fellow  attorney,  Usher  Linder. 
"Usher  Linder  was  drunk.  They  dismounted  from  their  horses  and  when  they  reached  the  house,  Lincoln  said 
[to  Linder's  cousin  Elisha]:  'Lish,  we  are  going  over  the  Shelbyville  to  plead  some  cases  and  Ursh  has  been 
drinking  heavy  and  is  so  drunk  we  can't  go  any  further.  Help  me  sober  him  up.'  Grandmother  asked  Lincoln  if 
they  had  any  dinner.  He  replied,  'No,  Becky,  we  haven't  eaten  anything  since  breakfast.'  Grandmother  killed  a 
chicken  and  fried  it  for  dinner  while  Grandfather  gave  Usher  strong  coffee  to  sober  him  up.  He  thought  he 
had  succeeded,  so  they  sat  down  to  dinner.  Usher  reached  for  the  plate  of  chicken,  poured  it  all  out  on  his 
own  plate,  and  handed  Lincoln  the  empty  plate,  saying,  'Abe,  have  some  chicken.'  Abe  and  my  grandfather 

had  to  pour  Ursh  more  strong  coffee.  After  the  meal  they  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Shelbyville." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  compassion  manifested  itself  whether  he  was  on  the  road  or  at  home.  "Mr.  Lincoln  always  took 
a  thoroughly  kind  and  human  interest  in  all  his  neighbors,"  wrote  Philip  Wheelock  Ayres,  whose  family  lived 
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